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THE WORK OF 
A TEACHER-LIBRARIAN 


TAKAPUNA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


MARY MILNE 


When the Memorial Library at Takapuna Grammar School was 
built, it was decided to appoint a full-time teacher-librarian, and since 
October 1953 I have occupied that position. This is an attempt to 
give a description of the library, showing how the work is organised, 
and how it fits into the life of the school. 

The building is in brick, well-designed, with 6ft. 6in.-high 
shelving along two adjacent walls of the main rectangular space, and 
glass sliding doors, opening on to a reading terrace, along the third 
side. The fourth side contains the entrance, glass swing-doors, with, to 
the right of the doors, a built-in issue desk. There is a small work- 
room to the left of the entrance, and on the other side of the issue 








desk an alcove about 12ft. by 14ft., opening on to the end of the 
reading terrace, containing 6ft. 6in.-high shelving along the back 
wall, and 5 ft.-high shelving, 104 in. deep, along the side wall. All 
the shelving is adjustable, and, except for the section in the alcove, is 
8in. deep. There are windows above the shelving on two walls and 
in the alcove. Six movable counter-height units provide shelving for 
quick reference books and encyclopaedias, and, in the meantime, for 
magazines. 

After experimenting with various arrangements of the furniture in 
an attempt to cater for library classes and for borrowers both during 
and out of class hours, I have found it most satisfactory to have a 
block of tables and chairs, enough to seat a class, well away from the 
shelves. This is convenient for taking lessons, and also allows for easy 
access at all times to the shelves. ; 

The books are arranged according to the Dewey classification. We 
have a separate New Zealand section (books marked NZ), and a 
Quick-Reference sections (books marked R). So that the alcove, which 
contains the Dewey sections 700, 910-919, and 920, may be used for 
study, I have removed the books on games and sports (Dewey sections 
793-799) and shelved them at the end of the Useful Arts section. 
Books on the two world wars have been taken from their normal 
place in the history section and shelved separately. A special section 
has been established for senior fiction (books marked S). 

Apart from these special sections, I have avoided any permanent 
departure from the normal order of classification, preferring to have 
small changing displays of books to cater successively for special 
interests. Lately I have experimented with two book-troughs, each 
holding about twelve to fifteen books, labelled “Fifth Form Reading” 
and “Sixth Form Reading” respectively, and I have found this a good 
method of drawing attention to books which might otherwise be over- 
looked and getting them into circulation without withdrawing them 
permanently from their correct places. The fifth form reading display 
could include such books as Jane Eyre, The importance of being 
Earnest, South Riding, Ivanhoe, A pattern of islands, The Kon-Tiki 
expedition, and My first eighty years. The sixth form reading could 
include Calder Hall, Naught for your comfort, Men against the desert, 
Science makes sense, East of home, Just half a world away, Straight 
and crooked thinking, Language and the pursuit of truth, The structure 
of the novel, An enemy of the people, Middlemarch, Shining trumpets 
(A history of jazz), The cocktail party, and Mister Johnson. As these 
books are borrowed and returned they are shelved in their correct 
places, and the book-trough is kept filled from various sections of the 
library. Books which are not taken out after a few days are replaced 
by others, so that the displays are always kept fresh. 

As many people request fiction, not by author and title, but by 
type of book, I consider that a great deal of time can be saved both 
by assistants in shelving and by borrowers in choosing books, by 
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having a few shelves labelled “Sea Stories”, “Animal Stories”, “Career 
Fiction”, and “Historical Fiction”. We have used this system with 
success. Lately, to give variety, we have amended it and now have a 
fairly large group of general books labelled “Junior Fiction”. This is 
useful in that it is a great help in readily selecting fiction for lower 
third and fourth formers, and also in that one can tell the upper third 
and fourth formers that they should now be reading mainly books not 
in that section. The general fiction—Buchan, Dickens, Doyle, etc.—is 
kept as strictly as possible in alphabetical order, as this is the section 
where people usually look for the works of specific authors. 

It is important that the system should be simple and fairly flexible, 
so that books can be separated out when required. For example, if | 
ask a class to read an historical novel it is necessary to have ready 
a separate shelf of historical fiction. We have begun painting coloured 
flashes on the spines of some of these classes of literature so that it is 
easy to shelve them together if we wish to do so, or to distinguish 
them quickly if they are shelved in the general sequence. 

As the member of the staff in charge of the library, I am allocated, 
as far as possible, the number of periods for library administration 
to which a school of our roll number (950 approx.) is entitled. The 
rest of the time is spent in taking library periods. | am always free 
in the fourth period, which is my lunch intervai, so that I may super- 
vise the library during the lunch-hour. 

The value of this arrangement lies in the continuity that it provides: 
it is possible to give a continuous course of instruction in the use of 
the library, and it is useful to have one person to whom staff and 
pupils may refer questions. 

The library is organised to provide three services: 

(i) Use by classes in their library periods. Each form has one library 
period per week. Of these, I have this year taken all except the sixth 
forms, one fifth form and two third forms. During the last four years 
I have been working on a scheme for library periods, but it is by no 
means complete, one of its deficiencies being in regard to work with 
classes of non-academic interests. 

In the third forms I take a series of about fifteen lessons designed 
to teach the use of the library. The scope of work covered includes 
care of books, library rules, how to borrow books, arrangement of 
the library, classification, use of the catalogue and subject index, intro- 
duction to fiction, social studies, general science, and quick-reference 
books. This work is taught by means of notes, practical assignments 
and examination of the books. Each third form pupil receives a copy 
of a cyclostyled leaflet, A guide to the library. All pupils are expected 
to keep reading records and to bring them to library periods. 

Alternating with these formal lessons are periods devoted only to 
reading, and the general pattern of these, in any form, is that books 
are chosen at the beginning of the period, as much time as possible 
being spent in reading, and in the last ten minutes the books are 
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brought to library desk and issued. Two pupils in each form are 
trained as desk assistants responsible for issuing books in their library 
periods. 

In the fourth forms, more time is spent in reading and less in 
instruction. Pupils in upper fourth forms are required to read one 
book in each of certain categories such as biography, historical novel, 
nineteenth-century novel, and to write answers to questions on them. 

A programme of required reading is set for the fifth forms at the 
beginning of each term, copies being sent to the English teachers, 
and library periods are spent mainly in reading. Lists of suggestions 
for each type of book are posted on the library notice board, and 
care is taken to see that each pupil reads the books in the required 
categories. Written tests are done in library periods and the marks 
given to the English teachers to be included in the yearly totals. 
Instruction is given also in the use of indexes, of the library catalogue, 
and of quick-reference books. This year I have compiled a list of 
fifty reference books and issued cyclostyled copies to fifth and sixth 
forms. The list contains some annotations, and one of my projects for 
next year is to include more annotations. 

(ii) Use of the library for study. The alcove and the table near the 
reference section provide places for small groups of sixth form pupils 
who wish to do reference work in study periods. Good use is made of 
this space. 

In being used by such groups the library is performing an important 
part of its function. During the first term of this year the music master 
brought his senior music class to the library for instruction on books 
on the music section. The group worked successfully in the alcove 
while I had another class in the library, and, as a result, these books 
have been more fully used, and the senior music class has frequently 
since then spent a period working in the library. Similar work has 
been done by one of the science staff, who has sent small groups of 
fourth form girls into the library to use the New Zealand biology 
section while I have been taking another class. This is a use of the 
library which I feel could be greatly extended, and this is where | think 
there is some advantage in having a teacher-librarian in the library 
most of the time, as it is possible for me to give some assistance to 
the small groups, so that they do not waste time, as well as take the 
class which is having a library period. 

(iii) Borrowing of books at times other than in library periods. For 
this the library is open every lunchtime and after school on three 
afternoons a week, but the number of people using it after school is 
very small. 

Books may be returned at any time, even when the library is closed, 
as they can then be put into a box outside the door. 

At lunchtime the library is well used, for borrowing (although 
most borrowing is done in library periods), reference work, and 
general recreational reading. A staff of pupil assistants does all the 
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work connected with the issue, return, and shelving of books, which 
leaves me free for supervision, reference work and advice to readers. 

To say that a school library could not be run without a team of 
pupil assistants is not to exaggerate, and I am always grateful to the 
pupils who regularly give up time to help in the library. During my 
first two years we were still engaged in the reclassifying and cata- 
loguing of the books, and I had no organised staff, but for the last 
three years I have been building up a staff which will provide a 
permanent nucleus of trained people. This applies to the work con- 
nected with the circulation of books, that is, issuing books, carding 
and shelving returned books, dealing with overdue books, and keep- 
ing the shelves tidy and in order. 

Each day a senior assistant, a fifth former who has done a year’s 
shelving and a year’s desk duty, takes charge of a staff of third, 
fourth, and fifth form pupils, composed of three desk assistants and 
about seven or eight shelf assistants. By asking them to come on only 
one day per week I am able to employ pupils who take part in other 
school activities. Four of the five assistants in charge of staff play 
in school teams, two are in the choir, and one is in the orchestra. In 
general, children for whom the library is not the only interest will be 
of better calibre, and, particularly, more suitable as heads of staff. 
All of these three boys and two girls who are seniors are in the 
highest fifth forms, while among the desk assistants and shelf assist- 
ants a variety of forms is represented, academic, commercial and 
technical. All are volunteers. Usually | ask for volunteers from the 
third forms at the beginning of the year. During the year other people, 
in the third, fourth and fifth forms, have volunteered, and if there 
has been a vacancy I have given them a trial. After this year, the 
senior library staff will, | hope, be made up entirely of sixth formers: 
1 am working towards obtaining a more senior staff in general, 
although there will always be some third form pupils. This year we 
have begun awarding badges, in the form of an enamel bar with the 
word “Library” in gold or silver, on a yellow ground for those in 
charge of staff, green for senior assistants doing special work such as 
processing books, red for desk assistants, and blue for shelf assistants. 

I have also trained pupils to type added-entry catalogue cards, to 
process and mend books, and to file cards in the catalogue. 

Throughout the year constant use is made of the School Library 
Service, from which we obtain special loan collections, miscellaneous 
looks which children ask for and which are not in our library, and 
books to provide advanced reading for upper sixth form pupils. During 
this year I took a party of library assistants to visit the School Library 
Service office in Auckland, and we have since adopted some of the 
ideas for attractive book displays which we saw used there. 

I have from time to time sent loans of books to form rooms to be 
used with certain classes for periods of up to a few weeks. The sub- 
jects of three such loans are “France”, “The Renaissance”, and “Aus- 
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tralia”. This is a useful service which a well-stocked central school 
library can give, and I hope that in time more use will be made of 
it. Sometimes the request for such a loan comes from a staff member, 
sometimes the suggestion may be made by the librarian. Books for 
general recreational reading, to be used, for example, by pupils who 
finish their work more quickly than the rest of the class, have also 
been lent in this way. 

The following extracts from our third annual report, for the year 
ending 29 November 1957, may be of interest: 


NUMBER OF POTENTIAL BORROWERS: 


Pupils 966 
Staff 43 
Total 1,009 
BOOKSTOCK 
No. of books in stock, 20.11.56 6,821 
New books added to the library 271 
Donations 44 
Other sources 8 
7,144 
No. of books withdrawn 147 
Total no. of books in stock 6.997* 


* Approx. 7 books per pupil. 


UsE OF THE LIBRARY 
No. of books issued 11 February—15 November 1957 (158 days) 





Fiction 8,996 (60% of total issues) 
Non-fiction 5,986 
Total 14,982 


Average no. of books issued per day: 95. 


The position of full-time teacher-librarian, I find, allows oppor- 
tunities for providing a continuous course of training in the use of 
the library; for giving a more efficient reference service to staff and 
pupils; and for building up a balanced book collection. My being in 
the library most of the time enables me to study the bookstock so 
that better use may be made of it and so that I know where it needs 
supplementing, and to study the reading of pupils, so that, with a 
knowledge of the library’s resources, | may encourage them to broaden 
the range and improve the quality of their reading. 











CENSORSHIP IN AUSTRALIA 


COLIN RODERICK 


Amendments to State Acts controlling the distribution of literature 
passed between 1953 and 1955 were brought down with the claim 
that they were necessary in order to safeguard the morals of the young. 
Persuaded that Australian children were in imminent danger of hell- 
fire, and sheltered by moral smoke-screens from the brimstone con- 
flagration, Members of Parliament vied with each other in anathema- 
tising “horror comics”. Only a few asked for evidence to support the 
extravagant professions of Ministers introducing the Bills; only a few 
saw their menace to adult literature; and only one Parliament, that of 
South Australia, remained balanced enough to reduce the hysteria of 
their protagonists to its proper level.! 

In 1952, a Premiers’ Conference convened a conference of State 
Education Officers to report on the “horror comic peril”. That con- 
ference was held in Sydney in July 1952.° A conference of State 
officers was “on I1lth November 1953 convened by the New South 
Wales Premier* in Sydney. The conference, in the view of certain of 
the States, was not satisfactory”:' it was unable to find any satisfactory 
evidence that the reading of comics induced immorality. It was “left 
to the various States to take individual action”.® 

The first State to act was South Australia, which amended its Police 
Offences Act to impose a fine of £100 on a first conviction of pub- 
lishing indecent matter. No registration of distributors was introduced, 
nor was any sort of censorship board created. “Books and other matter 
of artistic or literary merit or books and other matter published in 
good faith for the advancement or dissemination of medical science” 
were specifically excluded from the definition of “indecent matter”.” 

Next to Act was Queensland, which introduced the modest definition 
of “objectionable literature” as literature which: 

“(i) Unduly emphasises matters of sex, horror, crime, cruelty, 
or violence; or 

“(ii) Is blasphemous, indecent, obscene, or likely to be injurious 

to morality; or 

“(iii) Is likely to encourage depravity, public disorder, or any 

indictable offence; or 


“(iv) Is otherwise calculated to injure the citizens of the State.’ 


| Western Australia has taken no legislative action since 1902. Literature there is still 
governed by 2 Edward VII no. 14. 

2 Parliamentary pean (Victoria), 1954, no. 2, p. 23. 

%Hon. J. J. Ca 

4 Parliamentary _ = (Queensland), 1954, no. 23, p. 1760. 

5 Ibid. 

} Police Offences Act (South Australia, no 55 of 1953) section 33. 

7 Objectionable Literature Act, 1954, section 5, subsection 1. 
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In his introductory speech the Queensland Attorney-General, Hon. 
William Power, referred to “so-called comics, published in Australia, 
mainly Sydney and Melbourne” as “that dark cloud of anti-Christian 
literature that now stretches from across the sea to this sunlit land of 
ours”, and to its publishers as “those who by these present means are 
seeking to destroy the very basis of our Christian Civilisation”.* 

Mr Power's protestations in the name of religion were not singular, 
since, in the Victorian Legislative Assembly the Chief Secretary, Hon. 
L. W. Galvin, called down a confidential report by “the executive of 
the Young Christian Workers’ Movement” as witness to the virtue of 
his Amendment to the Police Offences (Obscene Publications) Act.” 

The Bills introduced in Queensland and Victoria were vastly different 
from each other. Each served as a model for legislation in two other 
States. 

The Queensland Act established a “Literature Board of Review” to 
examine and prohibit in its discretion any literature which in the opinion 
of the Board is objectionable. That the Board has not lacked initiative, 
however ill-starred, is indicated by its prohibition, inter alia, of the 
magazine Peep, a prohibition which was subsequently upset by a 
decision of the Full Court. 

Harsh as the Queensland legislation appeared to authors and pub- 
lishers, it paled before the Bill introduced in the Victorian Assembly 
a month later. The Victorian Act extended the definition of obscenity 
to include works unduly emphasising sex, gross cruelty or horror, and 
it requires the registration of those primarily resonsible for distributing 
any literature in the State, certain technical, religious and allied litera- 
ture excepted. 

In Tasmania, in December 1954, a Bill resembling the Queensland 
Act was passed, but with a more restricted definition of objectionable 
literature, viz., a publication consisting “in substantial part of pictures” 
which: 


“(a) Is of an indecent nature or suggests indecency; or 


“(b) Portrays, describes, or suggests acts or situations of a violent, 
horrifying, or criminal, or of an indecent nature.”!? 


The Act also established a “Publications Board of Review” with duties 
resembling those of the Queensland Board. The Legislative Council of 
Tasmania had the good sense to limit the operations of the Act to 
three years, to enable Parliament to review it.!! 

New South Wales was the last State to move, and it was in New 
South Wales that the new legislation was most hotly opposed, both 
in Parliament and in the Press. The Bill introduced was a replica of 
the Victorian Act. The Chief Secretary, Hon. C. A. Kelly, when 
bringing down the Bill, intimated that works of artistic or literary 


8 Parliamentary Debates (Queensland), 1954, no. 23, pp. 1760-61. 
% Parliamentary Debates (Victoria), 1954, no. 2, p. 22. 

10 Objectionable Publications Act, 1954. 

11 Mercury, Nov. 25, 1954 et seq. 











merit had been excluded from its provisions,'? but on examining it 
some thirty authors concluded that Mr Kelly was astray in assessing 
his Bill and that its definition of obscenity as “unduly emphasising 
matters of sex, crimes of violence, gross cruelty, or horror” assaulted 
the first principle of literary creation. Its system of licensing publishers 
(as distributors) was held by the authors to constitute a threat to the 
creative writer's livelihood. The authors published their protest to the 
Legislative Assembly in the Press' and sent to the Legislative Council 
one of their number, who pointed out the Bill’s failure to appreciate: 

(a) The hardship that would fall upon all of a publisher’s authors 

if one of them should cause the suspension of his activities; and 

(b) The peculiar nature of contractual relationships between author 

and publisher.'! 

Of all the States, it was only in New South Wales that a prominent 
member of the Government!» condemned the new legislation. Shortly 
after the Bill was passed, eighty University teachers joined to denounce 
it.'© The Bill was assented to in April 1955; as yet'? no prosecutions 
have been launched, although the Chief Secretary, on 2 March 1955, 
asserted that failure to pass it would “create a grave national evil”.'* 

If any criticism of the present State laws touching this matter is 
valid, it is surely that the confusion they have engendered warrants 
reform. It is absurd that readers, writers and publishers of the one 
nation sharing in the same culture, though happening to live on 
different sides of a State boundary, should be harassed by widely 
differing conceptions of obscenity. Over-riding them all, as far as 
imported literature is concerned, is the Federal law. The remedy lies 
in complete State surrender of control of literature to the Federal Par- 
liament—a minor constitutional process involving no insuperable legal 
difficulty. 


12 Parliamentary Debates gg South Wales), 1955, no. 51, p. 2667. 

13 Daily Telegraph, Mar. 9, 

14 Parliamentary Debates (New South Wales), 1955, no. 58, pp. 2978-94. 
15 Hon. Clive Evatt, Q.C. 

16 Sydney Morning Herald, Apr. 22, 1955. 


17 1957. This article is the substance of an address given to the Auckland Branch of 


the N.Z.L.A. 
18 Parliamentary Debates (New South Wales), 1955, no. 52, p. 2720. 
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ZOLA IN THE 
CHRISTCHURCH COURT 


AN HISTORICAL FOOT-NOTE 
H. ROTH 


In May 1889, the English publisher Henry Vizetelly was prosecuted 
for publishing translations of Zola’s novels. Although ill and old (he 
was nearly seventy) he was sent to prison for three months. He was 
ruined as a result, and he died soon afterwards. The main interest in 
Zola’s novels, commented the London Times, lies “in mere and sheer 
obscenity, naked, shameless, and unutterably vile”. In future, it added, 
“anyone who publishes translations of Zola’s novels and works of 
similar character will do so at his peril, and must not expect to escape 
so easily as Mr Vizetelly”. 

Until this prosecution, Zola’s works had been freely sold in New 
Zealand. Once they had been condemned in England, however, the 
Christchurch authorities, at least, thought that some action should be 
taken in this country. Detectives visited local book-shops and inquired 
afer “good” novels, preferably by Zola. Five booksellers who were 
incautious enough to fall into this trap appeared in court on 8 January 
1890, charged with having in their possession, with intent to sell, 
publish and utter, certain lewd, filthy, bawdy and obscene books. 

The accused were James Anderson, secondhand dealer of Durham 
Street North, Stephen Powell, bookseller of Colombo Street, Charles 
Christian Somers, bookseller of High Street, Charles Henry Rhodes, 
bookseller and newsvendor at the Railway Station, and William Henry 
Hosking, secondhand dealer of Colombo Street South. Hosking was 
a former member of the Christchurch City Council. 

The charge, under the old Common Law of England, would have 
to be tried in the Supreme Court and, if found guilty, imprisonment 
was the only possible punishment. Even if found innocent, the accused 
would have been put to considerable expense. They preferred to come 
to an arrangement with the prosecution according to which they agreed 
to plead guilty if the charge was amended to one under a Christchurch 
City by-law (no. 6 of 1882, sect. 56) which provided that no person 
should “distribute or expose, or offer for sale, or exhibit any profane, 
indecent or obscene book...” Conviction under this by-law could be 
met by a fine. 

Mr T. W. Stringer, a future judge of the Supreme Court, appeared 
for the accused. He stressed the fact that this was the first case of this 
kind in the district and, he believed, in New Zealand. Since the Vize- 
telly prosecution, he asserted, no works by Zola had been imported 
into Christchurch. The copies sold to the detectives had come from 
previous stocks. One of these copies was in French, its pages still 
uncut, so that no one could know its contents. Unless every book 
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was read as it came into the shop—‘which Your Worship will see is 
an impossibility’—there was no means of knowing what the books 
were. 

Mr R. Beetham, the Resident Magistrate, said his own impression 
was that the less said about this sort of case the better—perhaps this 
was the reason why Nana was the only title by Zola mentioned in the 
newspaper reports of this case. No doubt, the books were filthy, said 
Mr Beetham, and he fined the accused £2 each, with professional fees 
and costs of £2 2s., and costs 7s., making a total of £4 9s. each. 

There the matter rested, except for Mr Stephen Powell, the unfor- 
tunate Colombo Street bookseller who had sold the unopened French 
work by Zola to the detective. “I may say at once”, he told the Lyftel- 
ton Times, “that I have no obnoxious literature in my establishment 
whatsoever, and have always tried to hold aloof from anything of a 
sensational, or unorthodox character.” 

That book in French, a language he did not understand, had been 
left to him by a former tenant and he had sold it, just “to get it out of 
the way”, at 3s. 6d.—“a shilling under the proper price’—only to be 
faced with “a senseless, heartless prosecution which, but for the dis- 
criminating powers of a generous public, might have gone a long way 
to effect my moral and financial ruin”. 

What seemingly upset Mr Powell more than anything was his having 
overheard “one lady openly declare that she trusted all delinquents 
would get at least ten years, while another, also of the same sex, 
declared not less than a sentence of three years, to her mind, would 
meet the case, adding, after a solemn pause, that they ought to be 
burned, but whether she meant the books or the booksellers was not 
quite clear”. 








COPYRIGHT ACT 


FURTHER SUBMISSION BY THE N.Z.L.A. 


The New Zealand Library Association appreciates the opportunity 
of reaffirming its submissions of 18 July and 9 September 1957 on 
aspects of copyright affecting libraries, with particular reference now 
to the Report on Copyright of the Canadian Royal Commission. 

In brief the Association’s earlier submissions stressed: 

(a) The importance of photo-copying rights to New Zealand 
libraries and research institutions isolated as they are in 
distance and still significantly in time from major centres of 
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publication, and in this regard the Association’s view that the 
provisions of Section 7 of the 1956 United Kingdom Act 
went too far in the attempt to restrict photo-copying. 

(b) The importance of specifying the date of publication. 

(c) The desirability of setting a limit to the time in which copy- 
right continues in unpublished manuscript, particularly letters, 
diaries and similar material. 

(d) Ways in which library collections of photographs could be 
used without prejudice to the rights of copyright. 


(a) Copying by librarians as fair dealing 

It is interesting to note that the Canadian views on copying by 
librarians agree more closely with our own than the United Kingdom 
enactments. The Association considered that Subsections 7 (1)-(5) 
went further than necessary and that a straightforward clause per- 
mitting non-profit-making libraries, under certain conditions, to make 
a single copy of an article or of the whole or part of a book or 
monograph for the purpose of research or private study, would meet 
the situation. If it was considered necessary to specify the kind of 
library permitted to make copies, the classification in the Report 
(p. 59-60) could well be followed, with slight modification, in New 
Zealand. 

The Association’s original submission recommended at some length 
that the United Kingdom enactment (Subsection 7(2)(e)) which 
stated that a charge for copying should be made and laying down 
the basis on which it should be computed, should not be adopted in 
New Zealand. It is satisfactory to note that the Canadian recom- 
mendation is that such a clause be omitted. 

Subsection 7(3) of the United Kingdom act permits copying of 
part of a work other than a periodical article. It was the Association’s 
view that this authorisation could be included in a general clause. The 
Canadian report recommends its adoption, but recommends that the 
proviso obliging permission to be first obtained from the copyright 
owner, if this person can be located by “reasonable inquiry”, be 
omitted. The reasons advanced for this omission are that the time 
involved could negate the intention of the clause while the application 
of the qualification would be discriminatory as between copyright 
owners. The Association strongly endorses the Canadian view on this 
matter. A recent critic, Mr G. Woiledge, writing in the Journal of 
Documentation, describes a situation which could arise from too 
literal an interpretation of the new United Kingdom provisions. In 
the 1930's a certain scholar, Dr D. Duyvis, “ordered from the Patent 
Office a copy of a chemical paper from a periodical; the Patent 
Office told him he must first provide the written consent of the copy- 
right owner, and gave him the address of the English publisher; he 
wrote to the English publisher, who forwarded his letter to an 
American publisher by arrangement with whom he had published the 
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paper; the American publisher informed him of the address of the 
author (after some delay, because he had gone abroad). At last Dr 
Duyvis was able to write to the author and ask for his permission for 
photocopying. The author replied by presenting him with an offprint 
—but six months had elapsed and it was almost useless.” (“Copyright 
and libraries in the United Kingdom”, in Journal of Documentation 
14:54, June °58.) 

Subsection 7(5) of the United Kingdom Act permits the making of 
a copy of a work in whole or in part by one library on behalf of 
another. This provision, again, the New Zealand Library Association 
considered could be covered within the general authority. The 
Canadian report recommends a similar clause in any Canadian 
legislation, but does not comment on Subsection 7(5)(b) a similar 
proviso to that in 7(2)(e) requiring steps to be taken to locate 
the owner of the copyright before copying. It would seem that 
the objections advanced in the Canadian report to the latter clause 
could with equal validity be stated in reference to Subsection 7(5)(b) 
which should not in any case be adopted. 

The United Kingdom copyright position of illustrations accompany- 
ing an article or other work being copied is covered by subsections 
7(9)(a)-(c). As a safeguard similar provisions could be included in 
any future New Zealand legislation. 


(b) Date of publication 


The Association’s first submission stressed the importance of includ- 
ing the date of publication, particularly in works not by a personal 
author. The Canadian report has no direct reference to this point 
but it is interesting to note the recommendation in the Section on 
Registration (Part VI) that the necessity for registration on applica- 
tion be in future dispensed with. Without a certificate of registration, 
other evidence of copyright and date of copyright such as the date of 
publication would be of greater importance. 


(c) Copyright in unpublished manuscript 


The Association’s submissions under this heading were, firstly, that 
the United Kingdom provision (Subsection 7(6)) permitting the 
copying of material in libraries with a view to publication, 50 years 
after the death of the author or 100 years after the composition of 
the work, could be adopted with a reduction in the second interval of 
time to 75 years; and, secondly, that in the case of manuscript 
bequeathed to a library, failing any agreement to the contrary, copy- 
right should automatically cease 50 years after the death of the author 
or 75 years from composition, whichever is the later. 

The Canadian view on the whole question, which is quoted in part, 
is however a most welcome and practical attempt to resolve the 
difficulty : 

“We think that there would be no serious objection to providing for the 

complete expiration of copyright in literary, dramatic and musical works 
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as to which there is no publication, etc., whether letters, diaries or other 

works, provided a sufficient length of time is required to elapse both 

after the time the work came into existence and after the author's death 

. the owners of the copyright would we think be adequately protected 
if the copyright in such cases expired seventy five years after the author’s 
death, or one hundred years after the work was written, whichever period 

ends later.” (Report, p. 41-2.) 

The Association strongly supports this recommendation with the 
slight modification corresponding to its earlier submission, that the 
intervals of time be 50 years and 75 years respectively. To take 
specific examples the papers of Sir Donald McLean, a notable Native 
Minister of the last century who died in 1877 would be unrestricted in 
copyright however computed. In the case of Sir George Grey, who 
died in 1898, copyright would still continue in all his unpublished 
writings later than 1883 and would not finally cease until 1973. It is 
considered that the rights of descendants as well as any desirable 
protection of living persons would be safeguarded in any such legis- 
lation while a copyright difficulty of some complexity would be 
resolved. 


(d) Photographs 


The New Zealand Library Association considers that the existing 
provision regarding copyright in photographs, of the New Zealand 
Copyright Act 1913 in which copyright exists for 50 years from the 
making of the original negative, is more realistic than the United 
Kingdom Sub-section 3(4)(b). The latter gives protection from the 
date of publication but the fact is that the majority of photographs 
in large photographic collections have not been published. It is 
extremely difficult to ascertain whether the majority of such photo- 
graphs have in fact been published at all. 

It was suggested at the same time that where it was necessary to 
make copies of photographs still subject to copyright the library 
concerned should be obliged to give the person requesting the copy 
details of the owner of the copyright if known, the name of the 
photographer and the source from which the original was obtained. 
If the copy is intended for publication, as in most cases it is, responsi- 
bility for any breach of copyright should be on the user. 

The Canadian Committee, like the Gregory Committee in the 
United Kingdom, considered that the term of 50 years was too long 
and recommends a reduction to 40 years. The Association supports 
this recommendation. 


Conclusion 


The New Zealand Library Association, in conclusion, will be glad 
to supply any further information on its submissions which the 
Committee may require. 











PLASCOVERS, NELSON 


Introducing the NELSON SLEEVE — 


BEST OF ALL BOOK JACKETS 
NO EDGE TAPES NEEDED 


High quality, long lasting, and very resistant to hard wear 
Nelson Sleeves are manufactured 4 of an inch deeper than stock 
book sizes, to allow for easy insertion of pictorial jacket into sleeve. 
This extra depth also allows the front and back end boards of 
the book to be inserted into the sleeve. 
The thickness of the end boards takes up the extra § of an inch, 
thus ensuring a comfortable, close fit. 


Supplied in the following stock sizes: 

Ref. and Size 

size no. Depth To take jacket Price 
1000/CCO 74 in. 7 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC1 72 in. 7tin. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC2 7% in. 7k in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC3 7% in. 7} in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC4 84 in. 8 in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC5 82 in. 8tin. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC6 88 in. 84in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC7 8{ in. 8iin. x 18 in. 8d each 

Other sizes quoted on request. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL AVAILABLE 


NON TEAR P.V.C. and ACETATE COVERS, bound with cloth 
or lassometric tapes of various colours. Same size and prices as 
above. 

CUT PLASTIC PIECES 


Sizes up to 8} in. x 18 in —4d each 
Sizes 9 in to 10 in. x 18 in.—5d each 


Morane Heatsealing, quoted on request 
Cloth tapes various colours, 2-inch core—5/6 per 50 yd. roll. 
Vinamul adhesive glue—6/6 per tin 


All prices net Special quotes for contract lots 
ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE from: 


C. H. RENNIE, 114 princes DRIVE NELSON 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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LIBRARIANS 


Avail yourselves of the services of 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 57 CAMBRIDGE PHONE 629 


Our endeavour is to help the librarian maintain books 
on an economic basis. Give your books two lives 
instead of one. Prices quoted are for public libraries 
and schools. 


BOOKS Up to 9” x 6"—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7”—5/1 each. 
Up to 15” x 10”—10/10 each. 
1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 
Covers stiffened — Up to 10” x 7” 
—2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7”"—2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 











BOOK JACKETS 
OF 
THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


Made from the best British materials and by the finest 
British workmanship. 

For the past five years these transparent book jackets 
have been supplied to New Zealand libraries. They 
have stood the test of time. 


NEW ZEALAND BOOK SERVICE LTD. 


P.O. Box 33, Paraparaumu. 
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A MUST for every Library 


HISTORY 
oI HISTORY OF 


NEW ZEALAND NEW ZEALAND 


RUGBY 
tt RUGBY FOOTBALL 
FOOTBALL ' 
Vol. 2, 1946-1957 


Vol. 2 


19.46 A. C. SWAN 


19S7 


Price 32/6 


Whenever Rugby 
men want The official history of some of the most 
to solve an glorious years of New Zealand Rugby, 


argument this is including— 
the book 


they'll reach 1946 The “Kiwis” Return Home. 
pas 1949 The “All Blacks” in South Africa. 
1950 The British Isles Team visits N.Z. 
1953 “All Blacks” visit British Isles. 
1955 The Australians in New Zealand. 
1956 The visit of the Springboks. 
‘1957 The Fijians in New Zealand. 


DON'T BE DISAPPOINTED! 
ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY! 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LTD. 


Christchurch, Auckland, Wellington, Dunedin, Hamilton, Lower Hutt, 
Timaru, Invercargill, London, Geelong, Sydney, Perth, Melbourne. 
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